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A still less automatic step in the process of visual
recognition is that of identifying individual objects, as
Westminster Abbey, or a friend, John Smith. The
amount of experience that is here reproduced may be
very large, as in the case of recognizing a person with
whom we have had a long and intimate acquaintance.

If the recognition of an object as one of a class,
for example, an orange, involves a compound process
of classing impressions, that of an individual object
involves a still more complicated process. The identifi-
cation of a friend, simple as this operation may at first
appear, really takes place by a rapid classing of all the
salient characteristic features which serve as the visible
marks of that particular person.

It is to be noted that each kind of recognition,
specific and individual, takes place by a consciousness
of likeness amid unlikeness. It is obvious that a new
individual object has characters not shared in by other
objects previously inspected. Thus, we at once class
a man with a dark-brown skin, wearing a particular
garb, as a Hindoo, though he may differ in a host of
particulars from the other Hindoos that we have ob-
served. In thus instantly recognizing him as a
Hindoo, we must, it is plain, attend to the points of
similarity, and overlook for the instant the points of
dissimilarity. In the case of individual identification,
the same thing happens. Strictly speaking, no object
ever appears exactly the same to us on two occasions.
Apart from changes in the object itself, especially in the
case of living beings, there are varying effects of illumi-
nation, of position in relation to the eye, of distance, and
so on, which very distinctly affect the visual impression